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PERSIA (IRAN): achaemenid period 

The Achaemenids (from Greek Akhaimenidai , Old Persian Haxdmanisiya) became regional rulers in 
Persis (Parsa, modern Fars) and Ansan probably by the beginning of the 7 th century BC. Kurus I (Kyros) might 
be identical with king Kuras of Parsumas, who was a contemporary of the Assyrian king Assur-bani-apli in 639. 
In the late 7 th century the Achaemenids fell under the control of the Median Empire, and by c. 550 Kurus II 
(Kyros the Great) not only overthrew Median overlordship, but also conquered Media, and subsequently Lydia 
and Babylonia. His son Kambujiya II (Kambyses) conquered Egypt, and Darayavaus I (Dareios) survived a 
major civil war and reasserted central control. He completed the Achaemenid conquests in the east, into the 
Indus Valley, and in the north, into the Caucasus; he also instituted the coinage of gold darics and built the city 
of Parsa (Persepolis) as a ceremonial capital of the Persian Empire, largely an ostentatious stage-ground for the 
acting out of royal and religious festivities. Nevertheless, Persian kings spent their time primarily at the old 
Elamite capital (Jlusa (Sousa) in winter, and at the old Median capital Hagmatana (Ekbatana) in summer; 
occasionally also at Babiru (Babylon). A three-tier system of provinces (satrapies) provided tribute and 
manpower, while royal emissaries and inspectors (the “king’s eyes and ears”) looked over the shoulders of the 
governors (satraps). The reigns of Darayavaus I and his son Xsayarsa I (Xerxes) included a tentative attempt to 
extend Achaemenid overlordship in Europe (Thrace and Macedon) and two major but unsuccessful expeditions 
against the Greek city-states (490 and 480—479). Thereafter dynastic quarrels and aristocratic opposition 
reduced the strength of the Achaemenid Empire, particularly in 423 and 404—401. Nevertheless, Artaxsa^a II 
(Artaxerxes) still interfered in Greek affairs and Artaxsa9a III recovered the lost province of Egypt in 340 after 
suppressing the revolt of several satraps in Anatolia. The defeat of the Achaemenid forces by Alexander the 
Great (Alexandras III of Macedon) in three pitched battles (Granikos 334, Issos 333, and Gaugamela 331) 
brought about the rapid fall of Darayavaus III and the conquest of the empire by the Macedonians. Although he 
adopted the title “king of Asia,” Alexander assumed many of the trappings of Persian royalty and married two 
Persian princesses, the daughters of Darayavaus III and Artaxsa^a III. Among Alexander’s successors, first 
Antigonos and then Seleukos asserted their overlordship over the Persian satrapies in the East. Seleucid rule in 
at least parts of Persia lasted until gradually replaced by that of the Parthian Arsacids between 247 and 129. 

The Achaemenid kings typically bore the titles of “great king” ( xsdyatiya vazraka ), “king of kings” 
( xsdyatiya xsdyatiydndm), and “king of the lands” ( xsdyatiya dahyunam) among others, as well as occasionally 
local titles such as king of Babylon or of Egypt. In Greek the royal title was rendered with the terms basileus and 
even anax. Although not considered divine, the kings were revered as intermediaries between their subjects and 
the gods (in particular the good god Ahuramazda), ruling by divine right, and responsible for maintaining arta 
(peace, order, truth) in their realm. Starting at least with the reign of Darayavaus II, the Achaemenid kings 
appear to have adopted regnal names on their accession (in all cases either Darayavaus or Artaxsa^a). 

In English literature, Achaemenid kings are known chiefly by the Latin renditions of the Greek forms 
of their Old Persian names (e.g., Cyrus *— Kyros *— Kurus; Cambyses *— Kambyses *— Kambujiya; Darius *— 
Dareios *— Darayavaus). Since Latin was not used in any part of the ancient Persian Empire, the list below 
includes the Old Persian forms followed only by the Greek forms in italics. 

Achaemenid Dynasty 

Haxamanis ( Akhaimenes ) ... traditional founder of the Persian dynasty 
Cispis ( Teispes ) ... son of Haxamanis 
Kurus I {Kyros) ... son of Cispis 
Kambujiya I ( Kambyses ) ... son of Kurus I 

Kurus II {Kyros) ... son ofKambujiya I; kingofMedia 550, Lydia 546?, Babylonia 539 
Kambujiya II {Kambyses) ... son of Kurus II; king of Egypt 525 
Bardiya {Smerdis) ... real or pretended son of Kurus II 1 

Darayavaus I {Dareios) ... son ofVistaspa {Hystaspes), son of Arsama {Arsames), son of 
Ariyaramna {Ariaramnes), son of Cispis 

Xsayarsa I {Xerxes) ... son of Darayavaus I by Hutauta {Atossa), daughter of Kurus II 
Artaxsa^a I {Artaxerxes) ... son of Xsayarsa I 


: 639 ?: 
?—5 59 
5 59-5 3 ° 
530-522 
522 
522—486 

486—465 
465-423 


Allegedly the impostor Gaumata, claiming to be Bardiya, the son of Kurus II. 
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413 

42.3 

413-404 

404-358 

3 58—338 
338-336 
336-330 

330-319 
Argead Dynasty 
330-313 

32.3-317 

317-309 


Xsayarsa II (Xerxes ) ... son of Artaxsa^a I 

Sugudiya (Sogdianos ) ... son of Artaxsaija I 

Darayavaus II Vahus ( Dareios Okhos ) ... son of Artaxsa^a I 

Artaxsa^a II Arsa (Artaxerxes Arsakes) ... son ofDarayavaus II 

— Kurus (. Kyros ) ... son ofDarayavaus II; rival 403—401 

Artaxsa^a III Vahus (Artaxerxes Okhos ) ... son of Artaxsa^a II 

Artaxsa^a IV Arsa (Artaxerxes Arses) ... son of Artaxsaija III 

Darayavaus III Artasatis (Dareios) ... son of Arsama ( Arsanes ), son of Hustana (Ostanes), son of 
Darayavaus II 

Artaxsa^a V Baya^a (Artaxerxes Bessos) ... kinsman ofDarayavaus III; deposed, died 319 

Alexandras III, Megas ... son of Philippos II ofMacedon; Macedon 336—313 
Philippos III 1 ... brother of Alexandras III 

Alexandras IV ... posthumous son of Alexandras III; associated 313 5 
(to the Seleucids by 305; to the Parthian Arsacids gradually after 147) 


1 Originally named Arridaios. 

3 The reign of Alexandras IV continued, in legal fiction, until 307 or 306; although he proclaimed himself king 
only in 306/305, Seleukos I Nikator counted his accession from 311, when he had recovered control of 
Babylonia from his rival Antigonos I. By about 305, Seleukos had already brought the Persian satrapies until his 
control. 



